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When Relationships 
Break Down... 


Relationships can go wrong sometimes. Whether the problem 


is with the university or more personal in nature, 
help is available from these offices: 


The Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The... Office "of Rights» and 
Responsibilities is the place to turn to 
when the problem is someone’s 
behaviour. For information and advice 
concerning discrimination, harassment, 
threats or violence, consult the Advisor 
on Rights and Responsibilities. You don't 
have to file a complaint to get help. All 
consultations are completely 
confidential. 


Office of Rights & Responsibilities 
1550 de Maisonneuve West, GM 1120 


848-4857 


advisor @alcor.concordia.ca 
www.concordia.ca/rights 


The Ombuds Office 


Consult the Ombuds Office when the 
problem concerns university policies, 
rules and procedures. If you feel you 
have been treated unfairly, the Ombuds 
Office can investigate and propose solu- 
tions. The office is independent of all 
university structures and all consulta- 
tions are completely confidential. 


The Ombuds Office 
1550 de Maisonneuve West, GM 1120 


848-4964 


ombuds @ vax2.concordia.ca 
http://relish.concordia.ca/Rights_Resp_ 
Ombuds 


The sooner you get help, the easier it will be to resolve problems. Both 
offices are open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and evening appointments can be 
made on request. Les services sont également disponibles en francais. 
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Letter 


from the 


Editor 


Marlene Gross 


ebruary is often a time to reflect on relationships. 

Maybe it is because of Valentine’s day—celebrated on 

the 14th, the date on which we traditionally express 
our love and affection for those special people in our lives. 
Or perhaps it is because February is mid-winter. The days 
are still short and the temperature outside is cold. As a 
result, we spend a great deal of time indoors, in close prox- 
imity to others. Under these conditions, relationships can 
hardly be ignored: either we enjoy the company of those 
with whom we share our space, or we don’t! Whatever the 
reason, most of us have likely thought about our relation- 
ships during the past few weeks, so this seems a good time 
to devote an issue of The Bridge to the theme of relation- 
ships. 

Without a doubt, there is nothing in life which affects us 
so profoundly as our relationships. The person we become 
is shaped by the people in our lives. What we believe in, 
what we aspire to, what we enjoy and even what irritates us 
are all influenced by those whose lives touch ours. Our fam- 
ily, friends, fellow students, colleagues at work, and 
acquaintances all leave their mark on us, sometimes long 
after the relationship has ended. 

Good relationships can be the source of great satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing like spending time with people whose 
company we enjoy, whether it is sharing an intimate 
evening with a loved one, engaging in a lively debate with 
peers, partying loud and hard with friends, or working on a 
project with a team of like-minded individuals. But rela- 
tionships can also be the source of great heartache. Living 
and working with people we do not get along with can be 
frustrating and demoralizing. And there can be nothing 
quite as devastating as picking up the pieces of a broken 
relationship or coping with the loss of someone special. 

Making relationships work, while unquestionably 
worthwhile, can sometimes be very hard work. In this issue 
of The Bridge we define relationships broadly to include all 
of the people in our lives—partners, family members, 
friends, classmates, teachers, colleagues, bosses, acquain- 
tances—and we look at some of the ups and downs of these 
relationships. 
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Featured in this issue is a story about three students who 
met at Concordia and became close friends. Their relation- 
ships are explored in “Friends, Family and Change”. We 
also examine what makes a relationship healthy, and how to 
achieve such healthy relationships in the articles 
“Authenticity in Romantic Relationships,” “Yes, Emotional 
Intelligence IS Something You Can Learn at University!” 
and “12 Steps to Effective Negotiation.” In “Volunteering: 
A Big Part of Your Career Portfolio”, “Be a Trendsetter: 
Form Your Own Learning Community” and “Common 
Bond” we consider ways to enjoy relationships which con- 
tribute to our personal, professional, or academic develop- 
ment while helping others at the same time. And since life 
at university can sometimes be overwhelming, developing 
supportive relationships is an important ingredient of suc- 
cess. This subject is addressed in “The Relationship 
Trilogy” and “Building Relationships on Campus”, as it is 
in “I Just Need Two Articles...” (because what university 
student could get by without developing a good relationship 
with the university library and its librarians?). 

We all know that Concordia is a big, cosmopolitan 
university. It is an environment shared by thousands of 
students, faculty and staff. It is a place where people of 
different backgrounds and language groups interact. 
Concordia’s diversity is one of the things we love most 
about the place. It also makes for some very exciting 
relationships, relationships which can enrich us all as we 
learn to appreciate those things we have in common and 
those things which make us unique. To celebrate one 
aspect of Concordia’s diversity and to acknowledge the 
growing number of francophones who choose to study at 
Concordia, we have included in this issue of The Bridge an 
article by a francophone student, written in French. In this 
article, “In the Right Place? Bien Sir!” this student shares 
with us the thoughts and emotions she experienced on first 
arriving at Concordia and beginning her studies at an 
English institution. 

I hope you enjoy this issue of The Bridge, that you find 
it enlightening and that it helps you achieve the kind of 
relationships we all deserve.@ 


In the Right Place? 


Bien Sar! 


by Julie Roy 
Student in the School of Graduate Studies, Journalism 


a premiére journée a |’école secondaire fit toute 

une aventure. Je me rappelle d’étre arrivée en 

retard pour la classe d’arts. En poussant la porte, 
une vingtaine de tétes inconnues se sont tournées vers moi. 
La professeure, madame O’Connell, me posa plusieurs 
questions en rafale : « Where are you from? Why are you 
late? What is your name? ». Je ne pouvais en comprendre 
aucune. Je ne parlais pas anglais 4 cette Epoque, et ma pre- 
miére journée a Saint-Patrick’s High School serait marquée 
pour toujours dans ma mémoire. 

Dix ans plus tard, le six juin 2001, je découvrais 
l'Université Concordia. Inscrite au dipléme d’études 
supérieures en journalisme, mes craintes de ne 
pas comprendre les questions des pro- 
fesseurs s’étaient dissipées. Mais un 
malaise subsistait : quel serait le cli- 
mat dans une université anglo- 
phone, située dans une ville 
francophone et dans un pays 
bilingue? 

Je ne suis pas la seule fran- 
cophone ici. L’ Université 
Concordia est fréquentée par 
une majorité de personnes 
anglophones, mais quand méme 
pres du tiers se définissent 
comme étant francophones. 

Dans mon programme, nous 
sommes une vingtaine d’étudiants 
provenant des quatre coins de la planéte : Corée, 
Australie, Ouest Canadien, etc. Et c’est avec une connais- 
sance commune de |’anglais que tous arrivent 8 communi- 
quer. Plusieurs d’entre nous parlent plus d’une langue et 
sommes ouverts 4 en savoir plus sur les cultures et les 
langues qui nous sont inconnues. 

Quand je me proméne dans les corridors de I’ Université, 
ce que j’entends, c’est la musique bigarrée de plusieurs lan- 
gages différents. Parfois, au sein d’une seule conversation, 
anglais et francais se croisent sans que personne ne sour- 
cille. L'ouverture d’ esprit facilite partout les relations entre 
les gens, mais 4 Concordia, j’ai pu le vivre concrétement. 

Lorsque j’étudiais au secondaire (quelle épopée, ce sec- 
ondaire!), la seule personne qui nous parlait en frangais, c’é- 
tait la cuisiniére de la cafétéria. Elle était la personne récon- 
fortante, durant les difficiles premiers mois, qui me 


demandait, en frangais, comment j’allais et me donnait des 
mots d’encouragement. Quelle ne fit pas ma surprise, en 
allant chercher un muffin aux canneberges dans un des 
comptoirs itinérants qu’on trouve un peu partout a 
Concordia, de trouver une personne semblable, toute souri- 
ante, qui me salue en frangais et me souhaite une belle 
journée! 

A chaque fois depuis mon admission 4 Concordia que 
j'ai eu a m’adresser en francais 4 une réceptionniste, 4 un 
commis de bureau ou 4 un professeur, je n’ai rencontré que 
des gens préts 4 m’aider. D’ailleurs, j’ai méme pu réaliser 
quelques travaux en frangais, un privilége dont je me suis 
prévalue dans le difficile cours de droit que je 
devais suivre l’automne dernier! 

Quand on regarde le traitement que 
font les médias des tensions qui 
existent entre les anglophones et 
les francophones, il est facile 
de déduire qu’il en est ainsi 
dans la vie quotidienne. II est 
vrai que parfois, lorsque nous 
parlons politique, nos dif- 
férences s’accentuent. Mais a 
chaque jour, quand on cétoie 
anglophones, francophones et 
& allophones, ces différences 
a s’estompent au profit de mieux con- 
a> naitre ceux qui nous entourent, qu’ils 
one partagent notre langue ou non. 

Bien sir, pour moi, le frangais est essentiel 
dans mon pays et je garderai toujours a l’esprit histoire 
riche de mon peuple qui a défendu sa langue 4 travers le 
temps. C’est pour cette raison que je reconnais les efforts 
qui sont faits 4 Concordia pour inclure la communauté fran- 
cophone 4 part entiére. Et c’est pour cette raison que je suis 
heureuse de m’adresser 4 vous en frangais, dans une publi- 
cation qui s’adresse aux nouveaux étudiants, francophones 
ou non. Mon programme ne dure qu’un an et je n’ai pas 
fréquenté d’autres francophones que ceux de mon pro- 
gramme (bonjour Hassan et Jonathan!), donc je ne sais pas 
si ma situation est la norme pour les 4 000 francophones qui 
fréquentent l’Université Concordia. Mais quand je suis 
montée la premiére fois dans la navette rouge et blanche qui 
relie les deux campus et que son chauffeur m’a adressé un 
chaleureux « Bonjour Madame! », je savais que j’étais au 
bon endroit. @ 
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Form Your Own 


by Mary O’Malley 
Coordinator, Student Learning Services 


ne of the hot new ideas in education today is 
O “Learning Communities.” This term refers to 

groups of students in related programs who are 
organized into communities by their university for both aca- 
demic and social purposes. This idea is especially popular at 
large urban universities (like Concordia) because it is more 
difficult for commuting students to connect with other stu- 
dents than at universities where most students stay in resi- 
dences. The rationale for these communities is that research 
shows students are more likely to succeed at university 
when they make friends with other students and learn col- 
laboratively. While we don’t yet have such officially 
arranged communities at Concordia, you can reap the same 
benefits by setting up your own group, a good old-fashioned 
study group. 


Working in a group 
not only saves you 
time but also 
makes you a better 
learner. 


Advantages of Study Groups 

Working in study groups offers many advantages to stu- 
dents in all disciplines. Successful students in Engineering 
repeatedly say that without their “work group” they would 
never be able to keep up with the workload. And they’re 
probably right! Researchers confirm that study groups are 
an efficient way of learning since some studies show that 
one hour working in a group is equal to two hours working 
on your own. Working in a group not only saves you time 
but also makes you a better learner. Group work forces you 
to be an active learner: to ask questions, answer questions, 
elaborate ideas, give examples, etc. These are all effective 
learning strategies that involve using language, a key to 
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Be a Trendsetter: 


‘Learning Community” 
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good learning. And when the concepts are difficult to under- 
stand, two or more fuzzy heads are always better than one! 


What to Do in a Study Group 
Here are some ideas as to when to meet and what you 

can do in a study group so that your time is really well 

spent. 

® Get together after class and discuss the ideas the profes- 
sor covered in the lecture for that day. Go over your notes 
as a group and resolve differences in what you wrote 
down; make additions or corrections if necessary. Try to 
prioritize the three or four most important topics or ideas 
from the lecture and make up some questions or prob- 
lems that the professor might ask on an exam, based on 
these. 

® Get together after reading an assigned chapter in your 
textbook. Discuss and clarify any ideas in the chapter 
that are not clear to all members of the group. Then take 
turns “teaching” sections of the chapter to your group, 
using the chapter headings as a guide and adding in 
material from the lectures that is not in the text. You 
could also make up some exam questions to use later 
during your review sessions. 

@® Get together to “divide and conquer” when reading and 

problem solving. If your course requires you to read a 
number of journal articles, assign one or two articles to 
each member of your study group. It is that person’s 
responsibility to read the article(s) carefully and, at a 
later group meeting, to summarize the author’s main 
ideas. This summary will serve as a preview of the main 
ideas and make reading each article faster and easier for 
all members of the group. 
The same principle works in difficult problem-solving 
assignments. Assign specific problems to each member 
of the group and make it that member’s responsibility to 
figure out the solution(s) to the problem(s), getting out- 
side help if necessary. Then each member teaches the 
others how to do the problem so everyone understands 
and can complete the assignment. (Of course, you 
wouldn’t waste your time just copying the solutions!) 


Study buddies can 
fill you in when you 
miss a class, pick 
you up when you’re 
feeling discouraged, 
and keep you 
responsible when 
you’re getting lazy. 


@ Get together before midterms and finals and test your- 
self as a group on important course material. As a group, 
you are much more likely to be able to determine impor- 
tant topics the teacher may test you on. And by actually 
answering typical exam questions (such as those you 
make up as suggested above), you can pool the group’s 
knowledge to get a good full-word answer or the most 
efficient solution to a numbers problem. You can also 
help each other correct wrong information, check out 
examples of theories, and fine-tune your language and 
thinking to the course. 

Working as a group can also keep you motivated and on 
track. Study buddies can fill you in when you miss a class, 
pick you up when you’re feeling discouraged, and keep you 
responsible when you’re getting lazy. Working in groups is 
too good a strategy to miss out on, so don’t wait for 
Concordia to set up official learning communities. Be a 
trendsetter and form your own study group. 

If you want more suggestions about learning in groups 
or becoming a more effective learner in any subject, make 
an appointment with a learning specialist at Counselling 
and Development. We look forward to your visit. @ 


Counselling and Development 

SGW:H 440, 848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555 
Web site: http://cdev.concordia.ca 


Make the Most 
of Your Relationships 


SATISFYING INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
are central to one’s happiness. The following 
books, which are available in Counselling and 
Development’s Career Resource Centre, can help 
you achieve better relationships. Other titles are 
also available. 


Visit the Career Resource Centre in H 440. 


Dance of Intimacy: A Woman’s Guide to 
Courageous Acts of Change in Key Relationships. 
Lerner, H. G. New York: Harper Row, 1989. 


Friends, Lovers and Soul Mates: A Guide to 
Better Relationships Between Black Men and 
Women. Hopson, D. and Hopson, D.P. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1994. 


Getting Together: Building Relationships As We 
Negotiate. Fisher, R. and Brown, S. New York: 
Penguin, 1988. 


Just Your Type: Create the Relationships You’ve 
Always Wanted Using the Secrets of Personality 
Type. Tieger, P. and Barron-Tieger, B. Boston: 
Little Brown, 2000. 


Life Preservers: Staying Afloat in Love and Life. 
Lerner, H. New York, HarperCollins, 1996. 


Making Peace with Your Parents: The Key to 
Enriching Your Life and all Your Relationships. 
Bloomfield, H. New York: Ballantine, 1983. 


Men Are from Mars, Women Are from Venus: A 
Practical Guide for Improving Communication 
and Getting What You Want in Your 
Relationships. Gray, J. New York: HarperCollins, 
1994, 


Permanent Partners: Building Gay & Lesbian 
Relationships that Last. Berzon, B. New York: 
Penguin, 1990. 


Straight Talk: A New Way to Get Closer to Others 
by Saying What You Really Mean. Miller, S. et al. 
New York: New American Library, 1982. 


Successful Negotiation. Maddux, R. Los Altos, 
CA: Crisp, 1988. 


True Loves: Finding the Soul in Love 
Relationships. Quenk, A.T. and Quenk, N.L. Paolo 
Alto, CA: Davies-Black, 1997. 
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by Jean-Marc Bouchard 


Peer Supervisor, Peer Support Program, Advocacy & Support Services 


S$ university students, we often face challenges and 

stresses that you would not normally encounter in 

the marketplace. I don’t know how many times I 
have heard people say “wait until you get a job and you 
have to deal with the stresses of the workplace,’ or “uni- 
versity isn’t the real world” or my favorite, “J wish I was in 
school so I could kick back.” That last one really bugs me! 
“Try holding down two part-time jobs and a full-time 
course load!” 1 often cry. Those who do not attend, or have 
never attended university, are not in touch with the realities 
experienced by the modern university student. Those who 
are not involved in the university experience can never 
appreciate the challenges and sacrifices made on a daily 
basis by students. We sweat blood for our degrees and all we 
ask for is a compassionate ear. A year and a half ago, I 
decided to become that ear. 

I became a Peer because I felt I had to make a contribu- 
tion to my community. Well, to be absolutely honest, I ini- 
tially joined because volunteer work looks great on a law 
school or grad school application. But that changed quick- 
ly. The very first thing that struck me was learning about the 
abundance of services available at Concordia that are 
designed to help students throughout their university exper- 
ience. It is amazing how many services there are and how 
many students are oblivious to their existence. As students, 
we pay for these services and I always encourage students 
to take advantage of them. 


| became a Peer 
because I felt | 
had to make a 
contribution to 
my community. 


I also learned to communicate. It is amazing how some- 
thing so fundamental to our existence is sometimes lost in 
other concerns. Have you ever stopped to listen to some- 
one? Try it. The next time someone is telling you about a 
problem they are having, or the stress they are experiencing, 
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just sit and listen. You'll be amazed at the insight you'll 
attain. Listening is a powerful tool, and it’s something we 
often take for granted. Have you ever had someone just 
listen to you? It truly is a wonderful gift just to be heard. 


Listening is a 
powerful tool, and 
it’s something we 
take for granted 
everyday. 


The feeling of anonymity is a huge hurdle to overcome 
in a large institution like Concordia. It is easy to get lost 
in the many faces you come into contact with every day. 
Becoming a Peer has enriched my experience with univer- 
sity life. I contribute to a worthy service and in return I 
have created many rewarding friendships with my fellow 
Peers. It feels good to walk the campuses and come across 
familiar faces. 


Enough about me and more about the Peer Support 
Centre and its services: 

Students helping students has been the guiding principle 
behind The Peer Support Centre, run through Advocacy and 
Support Services for the past 12 years. Made up entirely of 
Concordia student volunteers, the Peer Support Centre is a 
valuable part of Student Services. The founder of the 
Centre, Daryl Lynn Ross, shaped and nourished the pro- 
gram for the past 11 years. A new coordinator, Ellie 
Hummel, has recently taken the reins and is dedicated to 
continuing this vital service. Eighteen students, three of 
whom are returning Peers serving as supervisors, currently 
staff the centre. All have received extensive training in uni- 
versity resources, rules and regulations, and listening skills. 


Peers Ruxandra Vlad and Agnieszka Reiske 


Peers receive training in the client-centred approach, which 
focuses on listening to the students and responding to their 
needs in a non-judgmental and compassionate way. The 
notion behind this approach is that students often have the 
answers they are looking for—they just haven’t accessed 
them yet. 


The excitement 

of first-year 
students is often 
challenged by the 
very real strains of 
first-year demands. 


The excitement of first-year students is often challenged 
by the very real strains of first-year demands. Students are 


not prepared for the many obstacles which are thrown at 
them during the first semester. Stresses can range from 
being away from home for the first time, finding an apart- 
ment, time management skills, study habits, making friends, 
relationships, or just feeling lost in a large institution. 
Mature students (and I am one of them) often deal with the 
stresses of returning to school after a long absence, family 
demands, or employment issues. 

The Peer Support Centre is a wonderful resource for all 
new or returning students. We are a listening and referral 
service, well versed in university services and issues per- 
taining to university life. We are students, after all. 

You can drop in and see us for a variety of reasons, such 
as dealing with stress, strategies for organizing your studies, 
relationship problems, depression, and finding your way 
through Concordia’s bureaucracy. If we don’t have the 
answer, we will help you find someone who does. 

Drop by and see us! 


Campus Ministry 

2090 Mackay, Annex Z room 02 (basement) 
Phone: 848-2859. 

Monday to Thursday, | !a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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by Eva Pomeroy 


with students about their experi- 
ences of school. It was part of my 
fieldwork for my Ph.D. I asked the 
students what school was like, and the 
conversation went on from there. I 


|: 1997/98, I spent hours talking 


Assistant Professor (Limited Term Appointment) 
Department of Applied Human Sciences 


side of school. These relationships 
could be a source of support for stu- 
dents and a buffer against difficulties 
in school, or they could be a source of 
difficulty in themselves. 


...when I asked students 
to tell me about school, 
they responded over- 
whelmingly by talking 
about relationships. 


spoke to both male and female stu- 
dents, from a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds, with a diverse set of experi- 
ences. Despite the diversity, when I 
asked students to tell me about school, 
they responded overwhelmingly by 
talking about relationships. To be spe- 
cific, they talked about three types of 
relationships that shaped their educa- 
tional experiences—a_ relationship 
trilogy. The most common theme was 
relationships with teachers. The qual- 
ity of teacher-student relations had 
enormous power to ‘make or break’ a 
student’s experience of a particular 
class. The second set of relationships 
was those with peers in school. These 
relationships had the strongest influ- 
ence on the overall school experience 
because they played a role not only in 
shaping the formal ‘business’ of 
school, classroom work, but also life 
outside of the classroom—between 
classes, over lunch and in the 
evenings. The final group of relation- 
ships involved family and friends out- 


Negative Relationships 
Can Have Devastating 
Consequences 

The students I spoke to were a 
fairly unique group and initially, their 
experiences might seem a bit removed 
from yours or mine. All of these 


The Relationship Trilogy 


consequence. On the surface, these 
students’ educational experiences 
couldn’t be more removed from my 
own. Or could they? As I reflect on 
my own time as an undergraduate stu- 
dent, I realize that this emphasis on 
relationships is precisely what shaped 
my experience. I attended a large 
Canadian university as a transfer stu- 
dent and I chose to live off-campus. 
There were aspects of those years that 
I enjoyed. However, when I think 
about my undergraduate education as 
a whole, I think of it as a rather lone- 
ly and disconnected time. 

Looking at what the students in my 
study had to say about their educa- 
tional experience, I realize that the 
themes they highlight can be easily 
transferred to a university setting. 
University can be a formidable place 
—exciting and stimulating—and also 
quite intimidating. Positive relation- 
ships can swing the balance and help 
students to feel a sense of comfort and 
belonging. 


Positive relationships can 
swing the balance and help 
students to feel a sense of 
comfort and belonging. 


students were in secondary school, 
and what’s more, they were in school 
in Britain, where I was doing my 
research. In addition, each of the 
young people interviewed had had the 
unique and unfortunate experience of 
being expelled from school. For them, 
negative relationships in one or more 
of the above areas had a devastating 
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Connect With Professors 
Consider relationships with teach- 

ers or professors. Connecting with 

professors can really help to increase 

a student’s sense of belonging. 

® How would you characterize your 
relationships with your professors? 


@ How many of them know your 
name? 

@ Have you dropped in on any of 
your professors during office hours 
to introduce yourself or ask ques- 
tions about the course material? 
Professors at Concordia are acces- 

sible and interested in their students. 

Making personal contact with at least 


they would like to study together, 
however it is generally worth the 
investment. Group learning can be 
very engaging and, once again, can 
help you to develop a sense of belong- 
ing in a large university setting. Life 
outside of class is also incredibly rich 
at the university. 


As in other educational 
settings, | believe that 
relationships with peers 
are one of the most 
influential ‘shapers’ of the 
university experience. 


one of your profs is a great way to feel 
more personally connected to the 
learning environment. 


Develop New Social 

Networks 
As in other educational settings, I 

believe that relationships with peers 
are one of the most influential 
‘shapers’ of the university experience. 
Personally, when I arrived at universi- 
ty, I found myself quite shocked and 
intimidated at the prospect of devel- 
oping a new social network. I had 
completely taken for granted my net- 
work at home and wasn’t entirely sure 
where to start. Perhaps you are in a 
similar situation. If so, connecting 
with classmates is a good place to 
start. Classes are something that you 
will immediately have in common 
with a number of other people. 

@ Do you have the e-mail or tele- 
phone number of anyone in your 
class? 

® Have you considered asking any of 
your colleagues to form a study 
group? 

It requires a bit of courage to 
approach classmates and ask them if 


@ Are there any clubs or societies 
that interest you? 

® Have you been to any of the events 
held by Concordia student groups? 
Joining non-academic groups is 

another way to meet individuals with 

similar interests and to find your own 


think of them as offering two kinds of 

support in relation to the university 

experience. First, there are the people 
who encourage you in your studies. 

@ Who is it that shows an interest in 
what you are doing in your classes 
and is proud of your efforts and 
work? 

These friends and family members 
can provide a tremendous boost to 
your motivation. 
The second group is made up of the 
people who help you to gain perspec- 
tive when you are up to your ears in 
coursework and feeling as though 
your identity as a student is your sole 
defining factor. 

@ Who helps you remember other 
aspects of yourself and to 
connect with the world outside of 
university? 

At many times in your university 
career, gaining this kind of perspec- 
tive is an absolute necessity. It is 
important to recognize the different 
sources of support available to you 
through your family and friends and 
to call on this support when you 
need it. 

Of course, your interest in your 
chosen topic of study and the quality 


The significance of 
relationships, however, 


should not be 


underestimated. 


niche in the university. Above all else, 
remember that it takes time to estab- 
lish friendships, so allow yourself that 
time and recognize that each step you 
take is helping you to develop a social 
network. 


Find People Who 
Encourage You 

When it comes to family and 
friends outside of university, I tend to 


of your courses will have a large 
influence on your university experi- 
ence. The significance of relation- 
ships, however, should not be under- 
estimated. Relationships with profes- 
sors, other students and your friends 
and family outside of Concordia will 
largely shape your experiences here. 
Having strong relationships in all 
three areas is a powerful formula for a 
positive university experience. @ 
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by Shelly Elsliger 


Placement-Outreach Officer, Career and Placement Services (CAPS) 


xcellent educational credentials and/or formal job 

training are great—but they certainly don’t account 

for everything when it comes to an employer’s point 

of view of hiring the best qualified candidate to fill a job 
vacancy. 

Many employers look for candidates who have devel- 

oped their skills through volunteering. Employers have 

come to appreciate what these volunteer activities can bring 


Through volunteer- 
ing, individuals 
develop such skills 
as cooperation, 
time management, 
organization and 
innovation. 


to the organization over and above the requisite job skills 
and academic background. 

Employers are beginning to realize that individuals with 
volunteer experience can be real assets to the organization. 
Through volunteering, individuals develop such skills as 
cooperation, time management, organization and innova- 
tion. Individuals with these skills can really benefit an 
organization by helping to foster a sense of community, 
improving the overall skill sets of the people within the 
organization, building a more productive and cooperative 
work environment and contributing to the organization’s 
success. 

When it comes to your own personal career develop- 
ment, don’t underestimate the value of volunteering as a 
way to improve both your personal and professional life. 
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Volunteering can provide 
you with: 

Skill development 

Improved self-confidence 

Hands-on work experience 

A way to discover untapped strengths and talents 

A greater sense of independence and self-worth 

A chance to explore career options 

A way to build a network of friends and contacts in a par- 

ticular field 

Recognition 

A feeling of being part of the community 

If you’re new to Concordia University, there are several 
volunteer programs that you can join. First, think about 
what kinds of skills you’d like to develop and then see if you 
can work on them through a volunteer experience while you 
study. 


Here Are Just a Few of the Volunteer 
Opportunities Around Campus: 


Recruitment takes place in February, March and April for 
the following year. The commitment is for one 
academic year. For information call 848-3585. 


Versatility 
Opportunity 
Leadership 
Understanding 
New Experiences 
Team-Building 
Employment 
Enrichment 
Resources 
Insight 
Networking Opportunities 
Growth 


V 
O 
L 

U 
N 
T 
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Concordia University, in collaboration with the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, provides you with the opportunity to 
become a Volunteer Guide. For further information, please 
contact Sandra Rozansky at 848-3605. 


Every year, the ISO selects a number of Concordia stu- 
dents who are willing to help new international 
students when they first arrive. If selected, you are expected 
to provide new students with information and guidance on 
practical matters such as finding your way around Montreal, 
registering for courses or renting an apartment. For more 
information, contact the office via e-mail at: 
cisa@alcor.concordia.ca 


Students can help keep our students safe by helping to 
accompany people leaving the campus alone at night. For 
more information, call the Loyola Office at 848-8700 or the 
SGW Office at 848-8600. 


Devina Singh, a BA student at Concordia, has 
been doing volunteer work with the Concordia 
Walk-Safe Program since she moved here from 
New Delhi, India two years ago.“Volunteering has 
been a really great experience for me.As a new 
student, | had the opportunity to meet new 
friends, provide a helpful and needed service to 
Concordia students and become part of the 
Concordia community. In addition, | was able to 
get training in both First Aid and self-defense.” 
Through Devina’s work as a volunteer, she was 
able to make contacts and was later hired to do 
some work for the New Student Programme. 

This is not the first time that a volunteer job 
lead Devina into a paying job. In fact, Devina, 
whose specialization is human environment, got 
an Internship with the Sustainable Development 
Association in Montreal after doing some related 
volunteer work at Eco-Quartier, an environmen- 
tal preservation and wildlife rehabilitation club 
based in Cote des Neiges. “I was lucky to get an 
internship in my field of study. | was chosen for 
the internship because at Eco-Quartier | was 


There Are Also Volunteer 
Opportunities Off Campus 

The Volunteer Bureau of Montreal (VBM) is located at 
235 St. Jacques. The VBM recruits some 3000 volunteers a 
year for some 500 nonprofit community organizations. 
Once you establish your priorities, skills, interests, and 
schedule, call 842-3351. 

Whether you decide to do volunteer work on campus or 
at one of the VBM organizations, there are a variety of 
choices that will correspond to your priorities, your interests 
and skills, and your schedule. 

Remember that the relationships you develop through 
volunteering will benefit others, as well as your personal 
and professional life in a variety of important ways. 


Counselling and Development 

Career and Placement Services (CAPS) 

2070 Mackay, EN 106 

848-7353 

www.caps.concordia.cae-mail: shellye@vax2.concordia ca 


Devina Singh, Student Volunteer 


responsible for planning environmental conservation strategies for business and promotion of environmental aware- 
ness and sustainable strategies. My volunteer work was directly related to the internship at the SDA and this helped 
me a lot. This was also good for the organization because | had a lot of good ideas.” 

Devina found out about Eco-Quartier through an advisor who works at the Volunteer Bureau of Montreal. “The 
people at the Volunteer Bureau of Montreal are very helpful. There are many opportunities available, but before you 
meet with an advisor, it is important that you identify what kind of volunteer experience you want and the time you 
can spare. Once you establish these criteria, you simply fill out a questionnaire and they have a call-back system to 
inform you of opportunities that meet your profile,’ says Devina. 
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by Aalia Persaud 


Student in the Faculty of Arts & Science, Journalism 


Friends, Family 
and Change 


hey tell you that your life is just beginning and that everything is going to change. You think so, too. You've got big 


AV aa you start off for university, especially if you’re studying away from home, everyone's got advice for you. 
~ 


plans and you’e so excited. You just can't wait for it to all happen, and you can't wait to share it all with your best 
friend, significant other, or family. So, life will be just peachy as long as everything goes as planned. 
Unfortunately, life and all of the relationships in it rarely go according to plan. University is a place where we grow and change 
as individuals, and where our relationships grow and change as well. Some ties weaken, or are broken while others grow stronger 
and new ties are created. Here is the story of three friends and their evolving relationships. 


Reshma Ramjattan, 21, Emilie Yokoo, 19 and Alex 
Padippurathu, 21 are three friends who met in residence at 
Concordia. Reshma and Emilie are out-of-province students 
and Alex is an international student. Now in their third year, 
second year and fifth year, respectively, they remember their 
first year in residence, how they first met, and how their 
lives and relationships have changed since then. 

“I was really scared,” remembers Reshma. “The night 
before I left to come here, I cried. I was like, ‘oh my God, 
what am I doing?” 

Emilie says she felt the same way. “Everything just hap- 
pened so fast,” she recalls. “It was really 
scary. 

“Living at home, you 
always have something to fall 
back on. (Now) no one’s going 
to hold your hand anymore and 
tell you what to do.” 

Alex didn’t have these trou- 
bles. Although his parents live in 
Saudi Arabia, Alex has been 
studying abroad since he was 15 
years old. He was 17 when he 
first arrived at Concordia. 

“Coming to university, I had to 
face the fact that I'd stepped into 
a whole new world—an adult 
world,” he says. 

Each of the three spent at least their first year in what 
they affectionately call “Rez.” Alex met Reshma in his sec- 
ond year, and they both met Emilie the following year. But 
it doesn’t really matter that they’re in different years. Their 
stories of Rez are all the same. 

“Being in Rez first year, everyone was kind of homesick. 
We had Rez meetings and we all dealt with everything 
together,’ says Reshma. “Living in Rez—especially first 
year—you’re like a family. You help each other out 
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(because) you’re all going through the same thing.” 

Well, they were all going through more than just home- 
sickness. School was stressing them out. Having to pay for 
rent, food, transportation, school and everything else was 
stressing them out. The amount of studying, research, read- 
ing and writing was stressing them out. It was too much, too 
fast and deadlines were creeping up too soon. They needed 
support. 

“I did turn to my friends back home for that 
home-connection and to know that I was missed,” Reshma 

maintains. “But I think I turned to 
my friends in Rez more, 
because they could relate to me 
better.” 

Emilie feels the same way. 
“T still have good friendships 
[back home], but at the same 
time, I don’t feel I’m on the 
same page as them,” she says. 
“T realized when I moved 
away that a lot of my friends 
were still worried about the 

same things that they were 
worried about in high 
school,” she explains. 

And so, slowly, the three 
of them bonded during 

Emilie’s first year in Rez. Reshma, who already knew 
Alex and Emilie, introduced the two. Not unlike others in 
Rez, Alex and Emilie dated for a while. When that relation- 
ship didn’t altogether work, they decided to remain friends. 

“She’s special,” says Alex. 

Emilie laughs. “I think I learned a lot from that relation- 
ship,” she says. On a more serious note she adds, “I talk to 
(Alex) a lot. Sometimes it hurts to hear things that you 
don’t want to come to terms with, but it helps that it’s 
coming from a friend.” 
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“(Alex and 
Reshma) have 
helped me to 
get my two feet 

on the ground,” 
Emilie contin- 
ues, emphasizing 
their difference 
in age. “They 
motivate me and 
make me realize 
things about life. 
It’s made me real- 
ize a lot of things 

about myself.” 

And they’ve all learned things about themselves. 

Alex has learned to open himself up to others. 

“Reshma is one of my closest friends,” he says. “If I have 
any problems, she’s the first person I call.” 

Reshma’s learned to lean on others for support. 

“Alex is one of my closest friends,” she says. “I may not 
agree with half the things he says,” she chuckles, “but I do 
take it into account. Anytime I need him, he’s there.” 

She goes on to say that she leans on Emilie for emotion- 
al support. “She’s helped me so much. Especially with the 
(recent) death of my grandfather,’ says Reshma. “I don’t 
know what I’d do without my friends. Yeah, I have my 
friends back home, but they can’t be here with me.” 

The trio agrees that while their friends at home are still 
important to them, most of them aren’t as close as they once 
were. Many of them have lost touch. 

“Tt’s a life transition,” explains Reshma. “You find that 
you don’t have the same schedule and the same lifestyle as 
you do at home. In university, you’re always on the go, and 
you don’t have time to keep in touch as frequently. And 
sometimes your friends take that the wrong way.” 

Family can take that the wrong way as well. Even if 
they’re your parents. 
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Reshma 


“Before I moved away I was really close to (my 
parents),” says Reshma. 

“When I first moved away, I was still really close to them. 
But now I’m so used to being on my own, we fight a lot,” she 
says. “I try to get them to understand where I’m coming 
from. They don’t know what it’s like to have a schedule like 
I do.” 

In spite of this, she insists that her family is beginning to 
see the person she’s become. Reshma balances four classes 
with a part-time job and she’s just moved into her own 
apartment this past semester. 

“I think my parents respect me a lot more because I’m 
doing my own thing and I can take care of myself,” she says. 
“T mean, we bicker from time to time, but for the most part 
we get along great.” 

Emilie faces a 
different situa- 
tion. Though she, 
too, carries the 
responsibility of 
living on her own, 
works part-time 

and carries a full 
course load, she 
finds that she bonds 
with her family dur- 
ing the little time they 
have together. 

“T think it’s brought 
us a little closer because I’m not always there,” she says. 
“T’ve gotten a little more open with my parents. Before I had 
a problem talking to them about certain things, like rela- 
tionships,” she explains. “Now it’s a little different.” 

But not nearly as different as the changes Alex has had to 
face with his family. Having been so far away from home for 
so long, Alex says that he and his parents are really getting 

to know one another. 
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Emilie 


A Few Thoughts on Rez... 


“If you don’t know the city or if it’s your first time away from home—go to Rez. It may not be the best place to live, 


but it’s a good place.” —Alex 


“Be prepared to share your space.”—Emilie 


“It takes a lot of adaptation. You’re constantly around people and there’s a lot of noise. There’s no privacy at all.” 


—Reshma 


“You don’t want to be alone in your first year.’—Alex 


“It’s a really good (place) to meet people. The friends you meet in Rez—you keep them for your whole time together.” 
—Reshma 


Residence Life 
Loyola Campus 
Hingston Hall, HA 157 
848-4755 
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“Now I go home and we don’t have time to fight,” he 
begins. ““You want to spend as much time as you can with 
them. It’s much better to spend that time talking and getting 
to know each other better.” 

Though Alex is just 21 years old, he works four part- 
time jobs and a fifth seasonal job. In addition, he maintains 
five classes every semester and lives on his own. He has a 
keen appreciation for family. 

“It’s tough. You come home after a class or an exam— 
you’ve done good, you’ve done bad—and there’s no one to 
talk to,” he says. “Even if I have problems, I can’t call my 
mom and dad because the phone bills are sky-high. When 
we do talk, it’s just hi and bye.” 

“Sometimes when I get really stressed out, I call my 
brother. But I don’t usually get to talk to my mom and dad,” 
he says. “I wish I 
could.” 

Despite their busy 
schedules and hec- 
tic lives, they all 
wish they could 
keep in touch with 
their friends and 
loved ones a bit 
more. But they’ve 
learned to become 

self-sufficient 
and know when 
to reach out for support. And 
they’ve had to find other people to lean on for support. It’s 
something they’ve had to learn since they first arrived at 
university. And to some degree, they’re still learning. 

When asked what advice they would offer new students, 
they each had something of value to offer. 

“The key is to not be afraid to talk to people,’ says 
Emilie. “Talk to everybody and definitely keep in touch with 
your family. When it comes down to it, when you’re in a 
tough spot, your family’s always going to be there for you.” 

Reshma advises that new students should be wary of 
their expectations of university life. 

“T think the one misconception people (have) about com- 
ing to university is that they’re going to keep in contact with 
everyone they’ll leave behind,” she says. “It doesn’t matter 
how close you are to them, more than likely, you’re not 
going to be able to keep in contact as often as you think,” 
she reveals. 

She further warns, “If you have one class a day, you may 
think you’re free for the rest of the day, but there are always 
things to do.” 

Not wanting to make it sound like all work and no 
play, she hastily adds, “University is fun. It’s a lot of work, 
but it’s fun.” Grinning at her friends, she says, “You meet 
amazing people.’®& 
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Looking for a Specific Service? 


Dean of Students Office 

Sir George Williams Campus—H 653 

Loyola Campus—AD 121 
http://deanofstudents.concordia.ca 


Advocacy & Support Services 

Loyola Campus—AD 130 
http://advocacy.concordia.ca 
-Campus Ministry 
-Centre for Native Education 
-International Students Office 
-Legal Information Services 
-Peer Support Program 
-Services for Disabled Students 
-Student Advocate Program 


Counselling & Development 

Sir George Williams Campus—H 440 

Loyola Campus—WC 101 
http://cdev.concordia.ca 
-Career and Placement Services 
-Career Resource Centre 
-Counselling Service 
-New Student Programme 
-Student Learning Services 
-Student Success Centre 


Financial Aid & Awards 
Sir George Williams Campus—LB 085 
http://financialaid.concordia.ca 


Health Services 

Sir George Williams Campus—ER 407 

Loyola Campus—AD 121-3 
http://health.concordia.ca 


Recreation & Athletics 

Loyola Athletic Complex—PA 104 

Victoria Gym—GY 060 
http://relish.concordia.ca/rec_ath 
-Athletics (Stingers Varsity Sports) 
-Campus Recreation 


Office of the Registrar 

Birks Student Service Centre 

Sir George Williams Campus—LB 185 
http://registrar.concordia.ca 
-student I.D. cards 
-student accounts 
-transcript requests 
-official forms 
-student records and schedules 


848-3517 
848-3535 


848-3509 


848-3545 
848-3555 


848-3507 


848-3565 
848-3575 


848-3850 
848-3860 


848-2668 


Building 


Relationships 
on Campus 


by Brigeen Badour 


Mature Student Advisor, Centre for Mature Students 


elationships are such an impor- 
tant aspect of university 
success! “Relationship” is 


defined in many dictionaries as a con- 
nection or emotional association. 


study group from your class, volun- 
teering with a special interest group at 
Concordia, or by joining a club such 
as the Debating Club and acquiring 
skills that will benefit you forever. 


Students who become 
connected to their 
university show greater 
success in their studies. 


Many of our Mature Students have 
been perfecting their relationship 
skills through family, work, school, 
sports and social activities, and are 
now ready to transfer their experi- 
ences and skills to Concordia. 

Achieving an equal balance is 
often very difficult for many students, 
but you can benefit from a vast num- 
ber of departmental services and pro- 
grams which are geared to help you 
adjust and succeed in your studies. 
Your university years should be 
among the most rewarding, challeng- 
ing and fun times of your life. 
Concordia can offer you a whole 
world of opportunities and relation- 
ships to last a lifetime. 

Research has shown that students 
who become connected to their uni- 
versity show greater success in their 
studies. It is therefore recommended 
that you form a relationship with 
Concordia University not just by 
attending class and leaving, but also 
through your involvement in other 
areas of interest. Building relation- 
ships can start simply with a small 


You can also participate at the 
Department of Recreation and 
Athletics in many physical activities 
such as aerobics, martial arts, and 
badminton. Or you can cheer for our 
Concordia Stingers at an exciting 


and advisor is 

one of the most 
important connections for university 
success. Your Mature Student 
Advisors are in tune with your specif- 
ic needs and concerns, and we truly 
want to make your return to school a 
positive experience. 

The Centre for Mature Students 
provides Mature Students with the 
academic guidance and support need- 
ed for full participation in mainstream 
university life. We encourage you to 
take advantage of our academic advis- 
ing, facilities and resources through- 
out your degree, and you will benefit 
as a Mature Student at Concordia! 

Come visit us and develop a 
relationship with the Centre for 
Mature Students! @ 


The relationship between 
the student and advisor is 
one of the most important 
connections for university 


success. 


basketball, hockey or football game 
with your friends and _ family. 
Concordia University is a vibrant part 
of our city and community and, as 
such, offers a multitude of activities 
to both our students and the general 
public. 

Another important relationship to 
foster is the one with your advisor. 
The relationship between the student 


Loyola Campus Brigeen Badour 


AD 420 848-3895 
SGW Campus Anne Marie Ferrari 
LB 517 848-389 | 
Nelly Trakas 
848-3890 


View our web site at 
http://relish.concordia.ca/cms 
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Romantic 


by Karen McGrath 
Counsellor, Counselling and Development 


authentic we are with each other. Of course this 

assumes we have chosen this partner out of attrac- 
tion, admiration, respect, common values, and a genuine 
liking in the first place. Being authentic means being one- 
self, speaking freely, behaving automatically and naturally 
without wondering whether our partner will approve. 

Most of us did not grow up in homes where we were free 
to say exactly what we thought and allowed to experience 
our feelings. Instead our feelings were invalidated. For 
example, we were told “oh now don’t cry, that didn’t really 
hurt so much!” or a particularly confusing message “I am 
doing this for your own good!” This can result in a shutting 
down of our authentic self, and the bargaining away of parts 
of ourselves. As a result, we learned as children to ignore 
parts of ourselves and to communicate in ways that we fig- 
ured would get us what we wanted. Our effectiveness with 
intimacy is influenced by our communication style, and we 
can develop a more effective style. The four different styles 
of communication most frequently used are passive, aggres- 
sive, passive-aggressive, and assertive. See if you can iden- 
tify your style. 


T= essence of a good relationship comes down to how 


To Avoid Confrontation: Passive 

People using a passive or non-assertive communication 
style cannot express their feelings or ideas openly, and as a 
result they often neglect their own needs. They will apolo- 
gize for their actions, do almost anything to avoid con- 
frontation, and make excuses because they either do not 
know how or are afraid to be direct. Their intention is to 
please others. By not expressing themselves honestly and 
directly, they often do not get what they want. This can 
result in angry or disappointed feelings toward themselves 
and resentment towards others. They behave in a way that 
tells the world “don’t pay any attention to me, I need not be 
taken seriously.” Nonverbal behaviour can include a weak 
voice, failure to make eye contact, fidgeting, and clammy 
hands. 


To Dominate and Control: Aggressive 


People using an aggressive communication style are 
often openly hostile or rude in defense of their own inter- 
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Authenticity in 


Relationships 


Photograph by Marlene Gross 


ests. Their feelings come 
first and they will often go to 

extremes to ensure their needs are met. Tactics used to dom- 
inate or humiliate often include sarcasm, put-downs, and 
verbal attacks. They can feel self-righteous and adopt a 
superior attitude toward others. This has the effect of push- 
ing people away. The nonverbal behaviour includes finger 
pointing, scowling, moving the head from side to side, and 
putting hands on hips. 


To Get Your Own Way at the Other’s 
Expense: Passive Aggressive 

People using a passive aggressive communication style 
are manipulative and sometimes irresponsible because they 
are not able to state their emotions honestly and yet are 
determined to get their own way. They will agree to things, 
unable to say no, and not express their true feelings or inten- 
tions. They may sabotage things after the fact, for example 
agreeing to a date and later forgetting. It is common for 
these individuals to displace anger, overreact to some unre- 
lated event, or lash out at someone else. The body language 
includes rolling the eyes, sighing, and folding arms across 
the chest. 


Everybody Wins: Assertive 

The solution is to learn to be assertive. Men and women 
who assert themselves are most likely to achieve intimacy. 
This form of communication does not concern itself with 
winning but rather with negotiation. The objective is not to 
overpower or dominate. The goal is to express feelings and 
needs clearly and directly without intensity and to hear your 
partner’s point of view. People who use this style tend to 
express their needs, ideas, and feelings in an appropriate 
way. They show respect for others as well as themselves. 
Payoffs include feeling good about oneself, self-confidence, 
intimacy, and improved relationships. 


Tips for Assertive Communication 
® Be clear, direct and calm when speaking. 
@ Speak directly to the person, not to others. 
@ State your ideas, needs and feelings. 


@ Assume responsibility for what you say by using “I” Communicate with words what you think, feel and value. 
statements. 

@ Avoid blame and “you” statements. 

@ Respond to your partner by stating your feelings and Counselling and Development 
how you might like something specific to be different. SGW:H 440, 848-3545 

@ Do not assume understanding; ask for feedback and clar- LOY: 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555 
ification. Do not expect your partner to mind-read. Web site: http://cdev.concordia.ca 


Be brave enough to be authentic! @ 


Healthy Dependency: Relationship Self-Quiz 


Each question is answered by checking one of the following: always, usually, rarely, or never 


rarely never 


always usually 


Connection... “The recognition of symmetry between two lives” 


1. Do you accept each other as you are and tolerate differences that 
may not change? 

2. Do you generally like and dislike the same things? 

3. Do you communicate easily and share your feelings? 

4. Do you think you understand each other? 

5. Are you generally interested in one another’s concerns? 


OOoOUo 
OOOoU 
OOOOU 
OOOcU 


Trust.... “The certainty that this is someone to rely on” 


. Are you honest with each other? 

. Can you safely reveal your weaknesses to one another? 
. Do you safeguard one another’s confidences? 

. Do you respect one another’s values? 

. Do you recognize one another’s fears? 


nb WN 
OOooo 
OOOUo 
OOOoo 
OOOoo 


Mutuality... “A friendship shared in common, directed by each toward the other” 


1. Is there a fair amount of give and take between you? C) a a L) 
2. Do you consider yourselves equals? CL) CL) L) LI) 
3. Do you both contribute to the cultivation and growth of your 

relationship? CL) I CL) Q 
4. Can you ask one another to lend an ear or a hand? C) a CL) a 
5. Do you jointly make decisions that affect you both? CL) L) L) a 


Separateness... “Relationships benefit from both individual and combined efforts” 


1. Do you spend time with other companions? L) LI) a a 
2. Do you enjoy time alone? CL) CL) L) L) 
3. Are you comfortable with your friend’s other relationships? CL) I CL) LI) 
4. Can you listen to her/his advice and not feel compelled to take it? LJ) L) L) QO 
5. Is your relationship enriched rather that threatened by outside interests? [J Q I Q 


Scoring key: If you answered most of these questions with “always” or “usually,” you are fortunate to have someone you 
can count on. If your answers consistently were “rarely” or “never,” you may wish to examine your associations more 
closely. Obviously, the more intimate the relationship, the more important these questions become. A healthy alliance 
gives one the freedom to be dependent some of the time, independent at other times and interdependent most of the time. 
Our lives are greatly enriched by such mutually satisfying connections to others. 


Adapted from Women’s Healthcare Press, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. for Counselling and Development 
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Negotiation 


by Meredith Wesson 

Peer Health Educator, Health Services and 
Owen Moran 

Health Educator, Health Services 


any skills are vital to establishing and building 
M healthy relationships. One of them is the ability to 

negotiate effectively with others. In times of inter- 
personal conflict it is often necessary to find a way in which 
both parties’ needs may adequately be met. In other words, 
negotiation is a must. 

Negotiation skills, like other skills, require practice to 
build proficiency. The more you use them, the more profi- 
cient you become. Opportunities to practice this skill 
abound, since conflicts can occur on a daily basis. 
Disagreements can occur between you and your classmates, 
friends, professors, parents, siblings, store clerks...you 
name it. The following is an outline of important steps in the 
negotiation process. 


Steps in the Negotiation Process 


1) Be the active one. Keep your eyes open for potential 
conflicts that could require negotiation. As soon as you 
identify a problem, take charge and talk to the people 
involved. Let them know that you have identified a problem 
and that you wish to discuss the matter and work on resolv- 
ing it. Ask questions to verify if the others involved also see 
a problem, because if they don’t, negotiation may be diffi- 
cult. It is best to deal with a conflict as soon as you identify 
it. Since dealing with a problem usually requires more effort 
and energy than just ignoring it, some people let problems 
continue for a long time before addressing them. This often 
results in an escalation of the problem. 


2) Define the problem. This is a step that people often 
ignore or neglect to dedicate enough time and energy to. 
Disagreements arise because two people (or two groups of 
people) have different needs. Differences in values, beliefs 
or attitudes are often at the heart of a conflict. For example, 
in an intimate relationship, two individuals may disagree 
about spending time with friends. One partner may enjoy 
spending time with friends while the other prefers to spend 
more time as a couple, alone. One potential way to define 
this conflict is as a difference in values: one partner values 
time spent with friends, while the other values time spent 
with the partner. Another potential definition of the problem 
could be related to beliefs. One person may believe that if 
the partner spends time with friends, it is because the 
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12 Steps to Effective 


company of others is preferred. The problem could be 
defined in other terms as well. In this step it is very impor- 
tant to define the problem in specific terms, and to define it 
with respect to your needs. 


3) Focus objectively on the problem and not subjec- 
tively on the people. Remember that during negotiation, 
you are dealing with people. If the person appears angry, let 
that person discuss their feelings before talking about the 
issues. Use non-verbal communication strategies such as 
maintaining an open posture (avoid crossing your arms and 
legs), maintaining eye contact, and speaking in a respectful 
tone of voice. Remember, this is not an “us versus them,” 
but rather a “we” situation. Work on building relationships. 


4) Determine the interests of both parties. What are 
your interests in solving the problem? What are the interests 
of the people you are negotiating with? Think in specific 
terms rather than in general terms. 


Many skills are vital 
to establishing and 
building healthy 
relationships. One 
of them is the 
ability to negotiate 
with others 
effectively. 


5) Do not present a bottom line. Rather discuss your 
concerns and desires surrounding the issue and allow the 
other person to do the same. Do not compare the importance 
of your concerns with the importance of the other person’s 
concerns. Both people’s needs are valid. 


6) Collaborate. This means being dedicated to working 
together in search of mutually beneficial solutions. If things 


get heated and you lose perspective on the problem, remind 
yourself (and the other person) that this is not a battle; 
rather, it is a collaborative effort. 


7) Decide on objective criteria by which a decision will 
be judged. This means looking at what a good solution 
would look like. How will each party feel when a mutually 
beneficial solution is reached? What resources (money, 
time, effort, energy, etc.) would each person feel comfort- 
able investing? Again, be as specific as possible with these 
criteria. 


8) Brainstorm for different possibilities. Talk about pos- 
sible solutions without judging them. Put as many solutions 
as possible out on the table, even if they seem ludicrous. 
Creative ideas may come forth from the ludicrous ones. 


9) Evaluate the options to see if they truly benefit both 
parties. Use the objective criteria that you determined 
together earlier to see if it suits you both. As you weigh the 
solutions against the predetermined criteria, opt for the 
solution that best meets the needs of both people. A mutu- 
ally agreed upon solution should indicate the responsibili- 
ties of both parties as well as a time frame in which things 


should be done. 


10) Finalize the decision. Finalizing the decision can be an 
informal process (such as shaking hands) or it can be for- 
mal, where the agreement is written down and signed by 
both parties. Do not agree on a solution that you know you 
will not be able to carry out. 


11) Implement the decision. This is the phase where the 
work gets done. Both parties are expected to carry out what 
they have agreed to do. 


12) Evaluate. Are both parties doing what they agreed to 
do and within the agreed upon time frame? If things aren’t 
going as planned, speak up and let the other know. Go back 
to the “table” to determine where things went off course, 
and discuss how they can get back on track.@ 


Concordia Health Services 


SGW Campus Loyola Campus 

2155 Guy Street 7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
Room ER 407 Room AD 121-3 

848-3565 848-3575 


Relationship Problems? 


Counselling Services can help. 
To make an appointment with a professional 
counsellor, call or visit Counselling and Development. 
Confidentiality assured. 


Sir George Williams Campus 

Hall Building, H 440 

848-3545 

Monday-Thursday: 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Friday: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Loyola Campus 

2490 West Broadway, WC 101 
848-3555 

Monday-Friday: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


‘iF 
YE 


Concordia 


YS 


Counselling and 
Development 
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“I Just Need 


by Ruth Noble 
Reference Librarian, Concordia Libraries 


ave you come to the library with just such a 
| request? Many students have; in fact this is one of 

the most common statements that introduce ques- 
tions at the Reference Desk. Of course there can be varia- 
tions in the numbers of articles needed and their nature @ 
(“they have to be from journals, not magazines”). 
Sometimes we are surprised by the specificity of what is 
requested (“at least 30 pages long, and only from the past 
month”). Different, too, will be the topics to which these 
articles must relate. What the students have in common is 
the need for direction in how to find the appropriate types of 
articles on the subjects they want. They have come to the 
right place for help. When you need those two, or 10, arti- 
cles, what’s the best way to go about it? Here’s what you'll 
need to know to get started. 

@ Remember that you cannot search CLUES for 
articles! CLUES is a catalogue of books and other pub- 
lications in the Concordia Libraries. You can search 
CLUES for authors of books, but not of individual arti- 
cles; searches by SUBJECT or by WORD (keywords) 
will produce no references to articles. You can search 
CLUES by journal title but this will only tell you which 
journals are available in the libraries but nothing about 
the individual articles within them. 

@ Confused as to the difference between a “magazine” 
and a “journal’’? Magazines are generally of more pop- 
ular content and interest. “Journal” is the term, and often 
part of the title, which describes the publication as hav- 
ing academic or scholarly content. Articles in “peer- 
reviewed” journals are the most appreciated by academ- 
ics, since this means the articles have been read and cri- 
tiqued by others in the subject field prior to publication, 
and have a scholarly value, effectively a “seal of 
approval.” Magazines and journals, as well as newspa- 
pers and other publications that appear on a regularly 
scheduled basis (that is, periodically), all can be called 
“periodicals.” In Concordia’s libraries, they are kept in 
the Periodicals areas. 

@ There are a lot of journals on the library shelves! 
Looking for articles doesn’t mean you have to choose 
some particular magazines (or journals) that seem to be 
in your general area of interest, and then browse these in 
the hope of finding an article that is on your particular 
topic. Even if you have been told about certain accept- 
ably academic journals, you don’t want to start going 
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Two Articles...”’ 


through individual issues, keeping your fingers crossed 
that suitable articles will be there. You might be lucky, 
but it’s a very inefficient, and usually ineffective 
approach to finding relevant articles. 

How then, to discover articles that really are on 
topic? Use one or more indexes that cover the literature 
of the subject area you need to research. Indexes to peri- 
odical literature are guides to the contents of selected 
periodicals, providing references to articles that have 
been published primarily in journals, magazines and/or 
newspapers. Indexes that provide summaries of the arti- 
cles listed in them sometimes have the word “abstracts” 
in their titles. Some indexes and abstracts are in print 
form, but very many index databases are now available. 
These can be searched by subject keywords, along with 
other criteria such as publication date, for electronic ref- 
erences to published articles. 


What the students 
have in common 

is the need for 
direction in how to 
find the appropriate 
types of articles 

on the subjects 
they want. 


To get a fuller picture of indexes and abstracts, see the 
handout How to Find Articles Using Indexes and 
Abstracts, available in both libraries or online at: 
http://library.concordia.ca/faqs/perindex.html 


®@ How would you select the right index for finding arti- 


cles on your topic? Asking at the Reference Desk will 
certainly result in recommendations. There are helpful 
handouts with brief descriptions of indexing databases, 
and more detailed descriptions appear on each of the 


Databases pages of the libraries’ web site. Lists of 
databases can be found grouped by subject, for broad 
subject categories like Business, Science & Engineering, 
and Social Sciences. 

See http://library.concordia.ca/collections/cdroms.html . 
Are all the articles you identify in indexes or databas- 
es going to be in the library? No, it’s very unlikely that 
they will be, since there are many periodicals, particular- 
ly those in very specialized areas, that will not be in 
Concordia’s libraries or perhaps not available locally. 
Some databases conveniently allow you to connect to 
CLUES during your searches so you can find out 
whether the library has the journal you want, either in 
print or electronically. Be prepared for disappointment, 
though; some won’t be easily obtainable. However 
...read on for good news! 

“Full text” articles may be there for you. Some data- 
bases provide the full text, or complete articles, for at 
least some of the interesting references you’ll find in 
your searches. If you need only a couple of articles, and 
the subject is covered in one of the full text databases, 
this may be the right source for you. Generally these arti- 
cles can be printed, saved to disk, or e-mailed to your- 
self. For other citations, the full articles may be in elec- 
tronic journals to which Concordia has obtained rights of 
access. CLUES lists the electronic journals as well as the 


paper journals. (Remember to search by journal titles 
and not article title!) If you search the web version of 
CLUES you will also see a hyperlink to any electronic 
subscriptions. 

@ Searching for articles from home? Yes! Most of the 
databases that the libraries provide can be accessed from 
computers off-campus under certain conditions. 
Instructions for computer setup to connect from home 
are available from the libraries’ web site. Note that 
license agreements for databases require that the users 
identify their authorized Concordia status (name, bar- 
code and library PIN number). 

See the complete instructions and details at this site: 
http://library.concordia.ca/ler/anydomain.html 

@ Have specific questions? Ask for help from librarians: 


¢ In person at the reference desk at either the Vanier or 
Webster Library 

e By telephone during reference hours: 
848-7700 (Webster) or 848-7766 (Vanier) 

¢ Via the Internet “Ask a Librarian” service: 
http://library.concordia.ca/forms/eref.html 


When it comes to developing relationships at university, 
don’t forget the university’s reference and subject librarians. 
They are an invaluable resource and are always happy to 
help. @ 


Esteban Diaz, student, and Sandra Hoffman, reference librarian 
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Photograph by Marlene Gross 


by Rosemary C. Reilly M.Ed., CCFE 
Department of Applied Human Sciences 
Assistant Professor (Limited Term Appointment) 


viduals, if asked, would state unequivocally that 

relationships with friends, family, colleagues, and 
romantic partners are what give their life meaning. Imagine 
your life without them! 

What nurtures these affiliations? Effective communica- 
tion is the glue that holds our interpersonal relationships 
together, both in our private and work lives. Our ability to 
state our needs, listen to others, share information about 
ourselves, accept feedback about our behaviour, resolve 


Pits relationships matter. The vast majority of indi- 


Emotional 
intelligence is a 
type of social 
intelligence. 


conflicts, and work collaboratively, all combine to con- 
tribute to the quality of our personal and professional rela- 
tionships. In essence, the more you know about interper- 
sonal communication and the greater the number of com- 
munication strategies you have, the greater the likelihood 
that you’ll be successful in your relationships and in the 
achievement of your life goals. 


Emotional Intelligence 

This orientation to the relationship side of life has recent- 
ly been termed “EQ” or emotional intelligence (Goleman, 
1995). It is an umbrella term that captures a broad collection 
of individual skills and dispositions usually referred to as 
“soft skills” or “relationship skills.” 
These skills are outside the traditional areas of specific 
knowledge, general intelligence (IQ), and technical or 
professional skills. Emotional intelligence is a type of 
social intelligence that involves the ability to monitor one’s 
own and others’ emotions, to discriminate among them, and 
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Yes, Emotional Intelligence 
IS Something You Can 
Learn at University! 


to use the information to guide one’s thinking and actions. 
This notion includes the following five domains: 


1. Self-awareness: This dimension refers to the ability to 
observe yourself and to recognize a feeling as it happens. 
Greater certainty about your feelings allows you to be in 
charge of your life and to be clear about how you really feel 
regarding your decisions. As a new student, you are going 
to explore many career and personal interest options. Self- 
awareness can help you decide which one fits best for you 
and your future goals. 


2. Managing emotions: This domain refers to the ability 
to handle your feelings, realize what is behind a feeling, and 
find ways to manage fears, anxieties, anger and sadness, so 
that they are expressed appropriately. People who excel at 
regulating their emotions bounce back far more quickly 
from life’s setbacks. University work can sometimes be 
frustrating and you may not always achieve the results you 
desire. Being able to effectively manage your emotions can 
help you to deal with frustration and not allow it to under- 
mine your future efforts. 


3. Motivating oneself: This aspect includes marshalling 
and channeling your emotions in the service of a goal, and 
exhibiting emotional self-control by delaying gratification 
and stifling impulses. People who have these skills tend to 
be more productive and effective in what they undertake. 
There will be times when anything will seem preferable to 
doing that term paper or studying for that exam. But by 
being able to “keep your eyes on the prize,” that is, a suc- 
cessful academic term, you can re-motivate and energize 
yourself. 


4. Empathy: This dimension, considered to be the funda- 
mental “people skill,’ refers to being sensitive to others’ 
feelings and concerns and the ability to see things from their 
perspective. It also includes appreciating the differences in 
how individuals feel about things. People who are empath- 
ic are more attuned to subtle social signals. During class 
discussions, you will be exposed to perspectives that are 
very different from your own. Being able to see others’ 


points of view (which does not mean that you have to agree 
with them) facilitates your ability to learn from others and 
to work effectively with them on projects. 


5. Handling relationships: The art of relationships 
depends largely on managing the emotions of others. The 
skills related to this dimension include being able to organ- 
ize and coordinate networks or groups of people, negotiate 
solutions, make personal connections with others, and have 
insights about their situations and experiences. As a new 
student, you may find the demands of working on class 
assignments with others challenging. By being able to 
encourage everyone’s participation, manage differences 
with win/win solutions, and build solid relationships that 


The art of relation- 
ships depends, 
largely, on managing 
the emotions of 
others. 


will sustain you through your program, you will become a 
“socially competent” individual with skills that will last a 
lifetime. 

Goleman (1995) contends that EQ can make the differ- 
ence between success and mediocrity in life. Those whose 
relationships flourish are the “stars” of their home and 
workplace. Those with deficits in emotional intelligence can 
struggle with experiences ranging from poor intimate rela- 
tionships to increased health risks to sabotaged careers. 


Effective Communication and 
Relationship-Building Is a Learned Skill 

But there is good news! Emotional intelligence is not 
fixed at birth or determined by genetic factors. Effective 
communication and relationship-building is a learned skill, 
and though some may be “naturally” better at it than others, 
all individuals can become more effective in their commu- 
nication and relations. EQ can be nurtured and strengthened 
in all of us. And, it can be learned in university. 

Many new students become immersed in the experience 
when they first enter university, focusing mainly on their 
major, training for a future profession, and surviving the 
increased expectations and pressure of this stage of life. The 
concept of emotional intelligence contends that, just as you 
must know the principles and practices of your discipline 
(education, accounting, or physics, for example), you need 
to know the how, what, and why of interpersonal communi- 
cation and effective relationship-building. 


The Department of Applied Human Sciences 
Improves Well-Being 

The Department of Applied Human Sciences offers just 
this sort of opportunity. The objective of the department is 
to improve the quality of life and well-being. This is accom- 
plished by integrating theory and practice to promote effec- 
tive skills. A key component of this effectiveness is the abil- 
ity to communicate and build relationships, both interper- 
sonally and in groups—in other words, emotional intelli- 
gence. The Department of Applied Human Sciences offers 
experience-based learning that stresses the applied dimen- 
sion. An entry-level course that is open to all students is 
AHSC 230 Interpersonal Communication and 
Relationships. This course is designed to provide knowl- 
edge and skill in building and maintaining interpersonal 
relationships characterized by mutual understanding and 
respect. Students can expect to enhance their understanding 
of effective communication. They will improve their abili- 
ties to attend to verbal and nonverbal communication, 
exchange constructive feedback, engage in effective prob- 
lem-solving, address and deal constructively with conflict, 
and communicate and resolve problems. Within all organi- 
zations and social systems, and throughout all walks of life, 
groups are the setting in which things get done. Given this, 


Emotional 
intelligence is not 
fixed at birth or 
determined by 
genetic factors. 


learning to work proficiently with others is considered one 
of the five essential work skills. In addition to this course, 
the department offers a wide range of courses that focus on 
working in groups [AHSC 232 Working in Task Groups], 
the impact of diversity on interpersonal relationships 
[AHSC 245 Respecting Diversity in Human Relations], 
human sexuality [AHSC 253 Sexuality and Human 
Relations], family relationships [AHSC 254 Family 
Communication], and many others. There is even a minor in 
Human Relations to supplement any professional focus. 


Relationships Are a Fundamental Part of 
Your Present and Your Future 

There are three main reasons why you might want to fit 
in some courses about relationships and communication 
while you are studying at Concordia. Even though you are 
an expert (you have been dealing with relationships since 
you were born!), a new look at a familiar topic might give 
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you a new perspective on your relationship 
strengths and communication challenges. This 
increased self-awareness, a key dimension of 
emotional intelligence, can help you become more 
confident, assured, and in charge of your life. 

Secondly, these activities are a fundamental 
part of your present and future. Communicating 
and being in relationships is something you prob- 
ably do more often than any other single activity 
in your life, except sleep. Cooperative learning 
and group work is standard fare in many universi- 
ty classrooms. Surveys suggest that the average 
professional spends about 80% of the workday 
communicating with clients and colleagues 
(Nellermoe, Weirich, & Reinstein, 1999). 
Therefore, your present and future success can 
depend on your abilities in these areas. 


Everyone Can Benefit from 
Improvement in their Relationships 

And finally, let’s face it, regardless of how long 
we have been in relationships, we can all use some 
improvement in our communication and relation- 
ship effectiveness, both personally and profession- 
ally. A study with Fortune 500 company managers 
cited that one of the top three skill deficits of most 
employees in the workplace was a lack of inter- 
personal skills (Marchant, 1999). Lack of commu- 
nication skills is most often listed as the number 
one cause of relationship breakdowns (National 
Communication Association, 1999). 

Now these courses aren’t a recipe for a perfect 
love life or a brilliant career, but they will give you 
the opportunity to study a vital new curriculum for 
living. @ 
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The A 8 C’s of 
Good Relationships 


by Marlene Gross 


assertive, Appreciative, Accepting 
Balanced, Benevolent 

Caring, Compassionate, Considerate 
Devoted, Dependable 
Encouraging 

Faithful 

Generous, Gentle 

Honest 

interested 

Joyful, Just 

Keind 


Loyal, Loving 


dagnanimous 


Non-judgmental, Nurturing 
Open 

Playful, Patient 

8 uirky (just a bit) 
Reliable, Real 

Sensitive, Supportive 
Trusting, Thoughtful, True 
Understanding 

Warm 


X-tremely Ys 
*Y ourself 


Zany (now and then!) 


GSA Announcements 


Graduate Student Involvement 

The Graduate Students Association (GSA) is here to represent graduate student interests on all committees and 
decision-making bodies of the university. Student participation is vital as many decisions are made which have dras- 
tic effects on the education we receive. We invite you to participate in GSA elections, held each March, to elect the 
executive and council of the GSA. Contact the GSA for more information. 


New Service! 
The GSA would like to invite all graduate students to check out your new Resource and Communications Center 

located in the Graduate House at 2030 Mackay. The center will serve multiple functions including: 

@ Housing a database of all ongoing Concordia graduate student initiated projects and graduate student conferences 
taking place across the university that contribute to graduate student life at Concordia. 

@ Providing graduate student internship and placement resources. 

@ Providing the opportunity for graduate students from all departments on both campuses to exchange expertise and 
share resources. 

@ Providing information on ongoing projects and activities that connect Concordia graduate students to other grad- 
uate student associations nationally and internationally. 


Employment Opportunities for Graduate Students 

Title: Resource Room Manager 

Title: Annual Agenda Advertising Solicitors 

The remuneration and hours associated with these positions are available at the GSA. For more information please 
come by the Graduate House or contact Kimberly Shier, Administrative Assistant. 


Graduate Student Employment Equity 

The GSA has been committed to addressing the disparity that exists within one’s job description and the level of 
compensation amongst graduate students employed at Concordia. This inquiry has included identifying practices 
related to the acquisition and compensation of Teaching Assistants. 

The GSA distributed a survey to begin the process of assessing graduate student opinion on this matter in 
December 2001. Early analysis of the responses received point to the need to standardize job descriptions as well as 
the rate at which T. A.’s are compensated within faculties. Please see your departmental association for a copy of this 
survey. We would appreciate hearing from you! 


Whistle Blower Campaign! 

In recent years, a number of prominent Canadian University researchers have been subjected to public smear cam- 
paigns, reprisals and academic censorship as a result of their refusal to keep quiet about research findings that con- 
flicted with the interests of their corporate sponsors. The GSA is a member of the National Graduate Council which 
launched a successful campaign called “Public Research: No Strings Attached!” which was aimed at identifying the 
negative effect of public-private partnerships in university research. The 2001-2002 campaign celebrates those uni- 
versity researchers who stand up in defense of the public interest! 

If you have ideas on how the resources offered through the GSA might be more responsive to the needs and assets 
within Concordia’s graduate student population, please get in touch with your departmental association or come by 
and get involved! 

300 (0 the 
Graduate Students Association al " % 
2030 Mackay q f fi 
Phone: 848-7900 ( yt 
E-mail: gsa@alcor.concordia.ca eal 
Web site: gsa.concordia.ca Gandoute Stadouts Assottation 


stretch cardio aerobics taebox body shaping stretch & tone buns & abs classical ballet salsa 
; ‘ kickbox 


capoeira jeet kune do white crane kung fu wing chun swimming shaolin tai chi 


fencing basketball hiking running club squash tennis weight room yoga noon 


relax cardio flag football hockey soccer volleyball karate kendo iaido badminton 
so 

twist 

dance 


pass 

Set 

spike 

dig 

shoot Campus Recreation 

catch 

slam 

pump something for everyone 
. something for you 

enjoy 
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